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Editorial 
Since our last issue a number of changes have taken place in 
the-official family of Concordia Historical Institute. The Rev. 
G. F. Wangerin, who has served us as Curator, was forced to te- 
sign on account of declining health. His resignation was accepted 
with regret, and Prof. W.G. Polack was elected acting «curator. 
Mr. E. A. Ellermann, who has been serving as Treasurer over a 
long period of years, also tendered his resignation because of poor 
health. Mr. Theo. W. Eckhart was elected as his successor and 
requested to serve in the capacity of Treasurer and Financial 
Secretary. Mr. Frank Burg was forced to resign as member of 
the Board of Directors because he is soon to leave for service in 
our armed forces. Mr. O. A. Dorn was elected in his place. The 
Editor joins the members of the Board of Directors in their ex- 
pressions of appreciation for the faithful services of these men and | 
in their best wishes for the future. The Editor also welcomes 
Mr. O. A. Dorn into the official family of the Institute. Mr. Dorn’s 
past interest in the work of the Church is well known. We believe 
that he will find the work of our Institute extremely interesting 
and that he will be able to render worth-while assistance without 
adding seriously to the burdens now resting on his able shoulders. 
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On May 9 the Tees had its annual hone tour for the — 
members of the senior class of Concordia Seminary. Members of 


the local Lutheran Laymen’s League provided transportation for the 


students. The tour proceeded by auto from Concordia Seminary 


to the cemetery of Immanuel Church (Rev. J. Oppliger, pastor), 


thence to Old Trinity Church (Rev. R. Meyer, pastor), thence to 


Holy Cross (Revs. P. Koenig and E. T. Lange, pastors), where the 
students had the opportunity to view the Institute’s exhibit, housed 
in two rooms of the old seminary, and then to Walther’s mausoleum 
on Concordia Cemetery. The class placed wreaths on the graves 


of Dr. F. Pieper and Dr. C.F. W. Walther at the respective ceme- 


teries. The respective pastors served as hosts at their churches. — 
In addition, addresses were delivered by Rev. John Bajus, Dean 


Jesse, and Mr. A. Pfotenhauer, president of the class. 
Tt will also be of interest to our members to know that the 
Institute has been able to place its materials and files in a new 
room at Concordia Seminary, where we have adequate space for 
the curator’s office. 
In spite of the fact that the last Delegate Synod granted our 

request for a subsidy to make it possible to employ a full-time 
Curator, the Board of Directors of the Institute did not feel that 
it would be feasible to go ahead with this plan because the condi- 
tions of the times do not make it possible to proceed with the 
erection of a museum building. However, in order that our work 
of indexing and cataloging might be carried forward, the Board 
requested Synod’s Board of Directors to allow us a subsidy suf- 
ficient for the employment of a so-called middler student. This 
request was granted, and the student will begin his full-time work 
this summer. 

As this year marks the fifteenth anniversary of the founding 


of our Institute, the Board of Directors has decided to observe 


the occasion with a special divine service at Old Trinity Church 
here in St. Louis, at 4 P.M., Sunday, October 25, and by making 
the October issue of the QUARTERLY an anniversary number. It is 
indeed fitting and proper that we should pause to thank God for 
His manifold blessings on our work during these years. We have 
been able to publish our QuarTERLY without interruption in spite 
of difficult times. We have gained a faithful membership through- 
out the length and breadth of Synod, a membership that is 
perennially interested in our cause. We have won the confidence 
of our people, who have not hesitated to entrust us with the his- 


+ 
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torical antiquities which they themselves had gathered. We have 
also been enabled to make a very definite contribution to the work 


done by other societies in our land and by agencies of our Govern-— 


ment in the field of historical research and in making the 


materials available to students of history. That we have by no 


means exhausted the possibilities of this work and that there is 
still much more to be done is self-evident, and for the future we 
need the continued blessing and favor of our Lord. May He open 
the hearts of others for our cause and make them willing to labor 
with us in the years that lie ahead! 

Just as we go to press news comes from Prof. Walter Herr- 
ling, active leader in the work of our Fort Wayne Chapter. He 
reports that this group had a meeting on May 18, with 72 per- 
sons present. What a really live chapter our Fort Wayne friends 
have organized! — 

Dr. Herrling writes: 

Our program consisted of the playing of a recording made by Dr. Louis 


Fuerbringer for the occasion. The recording will be kept in our archives. 
I hope to increase this part of our deposits in the museum. Our guest 


of honor was Mrs. Frederick Zucker. Dr. Paul F. Miller, a former pupil 


of Dr. Zucker, paid tribute to both Dr. and Mrs. Zucker. We thought 
we might honor Mrs. Zucker while she is still with us. The main address 
was given by E. J. Gallmeyer and was also very well received. All in all, 
the features of the meeting seem to have attracted considerable interest. 
Our next meeting will be in the fall. 

We heartily commend our friends for their fine work. We 
might add that overtures from our Board have gone out to friends 
in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Oakland, Saginaw, and Bronx- 
ville, in an effort to interest them in the formation of chapters. 
The responses have been favorable, but to date there have been no 
tangible results. May the example of the Fort Wayne friends and 
our friends in the Slovak Synod inspire the others to action in 
the very near future. We GaP. 


- St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s Lutheran Churches, 
Serbin, Texas, 1855—1905 


By ARTHUR C. REPP, San Antonio, Texas 


When more than five hundred immigrants stepped ashore at 
Galveston, Texas, on December 16, 1854, it was perhaps for many 
a person merely another boatload of settlers arriving in the New 
World in search of a home and security. In reality the story of 
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these immigrants was unique, if for no other reason than that 
they constituted the first large colony of Wends to come into this 
country. More important is the fact that these Wends had come 
to Texas for the sole purpose of enjoying the religious freedom 
guaranteed there. During the middle of the nineteenth century 
Germans, usually migrated for economic or for political improve- 
ment, sometimes for both. The search for religious freedom on the 
part of German-Wends was therefore unique. Dr. Biesele states 
that the religious motive was “never considered by these Germans 
who came to Texas in the nineteenth century.” Though the 
Wends were Germans by nationality, they were Slavic in language 
and culture and are not included in the above-quoted statement. 

To understand the emigration of the Wends from Germany, 
we might briefly restate the conditions prevalent in Germany at 
this time and introduce the leader who brought these pioneers 
into Texas. 

The Wends, aeutel so called, are also referred to as Slavo- 
Lusatians or Serbo-Lusatians. They are one of the many Slavic 
minorities still existing in Germany and trace their history back 
beyond the Christian era. For the most part they lived in the 
present region of Brandenburg and Silesia (Prussia) , and in Saxony, 
north and south along the Spree River.” The great majority were 
Lutherans, though Wends of the Catholic faith are found in the 
western part of the Saxonian sections of Upper Lusatia.” 

Though accustomed to political oppression on the part of the 
Germans, the pious and conservative Wends resented the decree of 
1817 by the Prussian government which attempted to unite the 
Lutheran and the Reformed churches. No open opposition was 
made, though deep resentment was felt in their hearts and smol- 
dered for years. In a few more energetic souls there grew a strong 
desire to migrate; but a leader was needed.” 

The man who was destined to lead the exodus of 1854 to 1855 
was the Rev. Johann Kilian. Only such necessary details of his 
life will be related as will give a clearer understanding of the move- 
ment as it affected the founding of the churches in Texas. Johann 
Kilian was born March 22, 1811, at Dehlen, in Saxon Oberlausitz, 
of Wend parents; he attended the “gymnasium” at Bautzen after 


1) Rudolph L. Biesele, The History of the German Settlements in Texas, p.1. 
2) George C. Engerrand, The So-Called Wends of Germany, p. 13. 

3) Ibid., p. 89. 

4) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XI, Nov. 15, 1884. 


into the language of the Wends 


church being in the Prussian 
union. From these two 
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his Reearection and ter the tsaversie) of Leipzig. Tictwae 
ord ined in 1834 as an assistant pastor at Hochkirch. Because 


of the conditions of the times he could not get a pastorate. He 


thought of doing mission-work in East India, but when his uncle 
died in 1837, he became the pastor in Kotitz, Saxony. During his 
pastorate of bien years he proved a popular preacher, using oe 
the Wendish and the German in his services. Hoping to serve his 
people to every advantage, he used his scholarly talents to translate 


the great Augsburg Confes- 
sion, a Communion book, and 
a number of sermons and 
tracts.” In 1848 Kilian ac- 
cepted a call to Weigersdorf 
and Klitten, Prussia, neither 


charges he traveled as a sort 
of circuit rider to eighteen 
places to serve people who 
found the church union un- 
acceptable. 

Finally, in 1853, thirty 
Prussian Wends left the home- 
land for Texas. Whether they 
left for religious reasons is not - 
certain but highly probable. paca 
During the winter of 1854 they wrote such glowing letters to their 
friends in the homeland that the latter also decided to migrate 
to the New World.” On May 23, 1854, Pastor Kilian received 
a call, signed by six laymen, asking him to be their pastor and 
leader in a migration to Texas.” This call was accepted, and 
eventually a party of more than five hundred left Hamburg in 
September, 1854. The events of the trip with its plague of cholera 
have received much notice, but since they do not bear directly 


‘, 

5) He translated dhe Posie of Concord and published it in 1854 just before 

he left for Texas. It was based on the Leipzig edition of 1766 and called Symbolske 
knihi. Later, in 1865, he translated the Large Catechism called Wulki katechismus, 
published in Weigersdorf (Wukrancsisy). A copy of both of these is in the poses- 
sion of the Rev. Hermann Schmidt, Serbin, Texas. 
6) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XI, Nov. 15, 1885. 


7) Hermann T. Kilian, Kurzgefasster Auszug, p. 1. 
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on our story, they will not be repeated here.” On December ioe: 
the ship sighted Galveston,” and two days later the party set Site 
foot on Texas soil. Seventy-three persons had lost their lives — 

on the long journey.'” 

Landing at Galveston, they walked in the very jaws of death. 
Yellow fever was at its height, and, weakened already by disease, 
the immigrants fell by scores before the plague. As quickly as 
possible they went to Houston to escape the ravages of the disease.’ 
Christmas was spent in this city, where the Rev. Caspar Braun, pastor 
of the Lutheran Church, did much to take care of the immigrants. 
Because there was not enough shelter and in some cases no funds, 
some were obliged to camp in the open even when it was cold.” 

Finally, during the first weeks of January, 1855, those who had 
the means left for the trek across the Houston prairie. Those 
without funds remained behind.” John Teinert, who was a lad 
of thirteen at the time, has left us an account of the trip: 


“Having arrived there [Houston], we were not obliged to go by 
boat again but by oxcarts, though we had to wait for those to arrive, which 
could carry our things. All of us that were able went on foot because the 
oxcarts did not go very quickly. At that time there were no railroads to 
take us where we wanted to go. A number of families did not get farther 
than New Ulm, Frelsburg, and Industry because means and money did 
not reach farther.” 1” 


The party might have settled on the prairie, but the lack of 
funds for lumber and fencing prevented this. Thus they sought 


8) Kilian, op. cit., p.1f., Engerrand, op. cit., p.99f., Dr. Paul Kretzmann, 
“The Early History of the Wendic Lutheran Colony,” Concorpia Historica In- 
sTITUTE QuarTeERLy, Vol. III, July, 1930, 49 £. 

9) Kilian, op. cit., p. 2. 

10) Ibid. 

11) “A ‘Serbian’ Church” in The Missionary, March 22, 1860, Vol. V, No. 9. 
According to this account three orphans of this immigrant party had been sent 
by Rev. Braun to the Home and Farm School at Pittsburgh in the care of a widow 
woman from whom these details came. The parents of these orphans were victims 
of the yellow fever at Galveston. This yellow fever scourge may also account for 
the fact that no Galveston or Houston papers of the time can be found in any 
known collection in Texas. 


12) G. Birkmann, Giddings News, June 2, 1932. Braun was one of the 
organizers of the Texas Synod (Erste Deutsche Evangelisch-Lutherische Synode in 
Texas) in 1851 and its president the first two years. However, in 1853 he left this 
organization because of its membership in the General Synod (General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States of America), and so was now 
without synodical affiliation. Cp. Mgebroff, Geschichte der Ersten Deutschen Evan- 
gelisch-Lutherischen Synode in Texas, p. 346. 

13) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XI, Mar. 13, 1855. , 


14) “Ein Brief Vater John Teinerts” in Der Texas-Distristsbote, Vol. XIV, 
August,-1929. 


an immigrant oe 1853, remaining ete ore a ee one tcl be 
buile for him.™” Eee was plentiful, but to obtain a clear title was 
another thing. A section of good land near the present Winchester, 


Fayette County, was considered, but the price was too high.'® 
Finally a league of land (4,400 acres) in Bastrop County, the 
present Serbin of Lee County, was bought from Captain A.C. 
Delaplaine, who had received a land grant for services in the Texas- 
Mexican War.'” The purchase was made February 11, 1855,” 
and John Dube and C. Lehmann got a title bond May 25. Flow. 
ever, the bond proved faulty, and a new one was issued after settle- 
ment was actually made.”” 

The land was distributed among the various colonists, ninety- 
five acres being set aside for the church and school. As soon as 
possible, work was begun erecting a church, but severe illness during 
the heat of the summer hindered immediate completion. Teinert 
writes: . 

“In those days the people cooked their meals and baked bread in the 
open, for they had no ovens yet. When it rained very much, many made 
a fire in the middle of the room, for they did not have to worry about 
burning the floor because there were no wooden floors. The earth served 
the purpose of the floor. The smoke could easily get out through the 
cracks in the roof.” 2?? 

In view of such conditions we can well understand that fever 
raged through the colony, especially since the water supply was 
limited and of uncertain origin. A few died, the first being the 
new-born daughter of Kilian, Maria Theresa. She had been born 
on February 13 and died on March 14. Since no parcel of land 
had been set aside for a cemetery, this was quickly done. The 
dedication of the cemetery and the first funeral took place on 
March 17, 1855.” 


15) Ibid. 

16) G.Birkmann, Giddings News, June 3, 1932. 

17) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XI, Mar. 13, 1855. 

18) Engerrand, The So-Called Wends, p. 102. 

19) A.E. pees Giddings Deutsches Volksblatt, Oct.3, 1929. Hereafter 
abbreviated as G. D 

20) Der tee Vol. XI, Mar. 13, 1855. 

21) A.E. Moebus, loc. cit. 

22) Teinert, loc. cit. 

23) Sterbe-Nachrichten von der Kirche zu Serbin, Serbin archives. 
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Here in 1854 
Uncen The Leadership 
‘ Revs John Kilian 

Ev. Luth. Pastor 


About 600 Wends 


Seeking Religious Liberty 


Established The First 


Wendish Settlement In aeons 


Above is the inscription on the Historical 
Marker erected by the State of Texas in 
MEMORY 
of the first Wendish Settlement, 6 Miles 
south of Giddings, Texas 


“> ‘ by ae 


- 4 y “ 
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October 17 Kilian was able to move into his new log ~ 
bin; it was to serve as a combination school, church, and par- ie 
sonage for a number of years.” Actually it consisted of two large a 


rooms with a hall between them. In one the pastor and his family 
lived, and in the other the divine services were held. Later, when 
| school was begun, the latter also served that purpose.” 
/ As already mentioned, not all the immigrants had come to the 
: chief settlement of Serbin, as it was later called. While the 
| surveying and building was going on here, Rev. Kilian did not forget 
those who had been left behind, especially those who had stopped 
at New Ulm. It was at New Ulm that Rev. Kilian had his first | 
confirmation class of four girls and four boys." Even after he 
was kept busy in the school at Serbin, Kilian made the trip of forty . 
miles to New Ulm once every five weeks on horseback, returning 
the same day.”” 
By the time the colonists had become fairly well established at 
Serbin in 1855, it was too late to plant. To add to their other 
troubles, a terrible drought afflicted the land for the next two years, 
searing the grass and drying the creeks, causing untold hardship 
to the new settlers. Nevertheless, in the midst of those difficulties 
the fathers realized the need of a school for their young and were 
solicitous about their future education. During 1856 school was 
begun in the “church-wing” of the parsonage. Kilian had been 
called as pastor and leader of the flock, but this included also 
the duty of teaching the children the rudiments of secular education 
as well as religion. Public schools were begun in Texas the same 
year, but it took many years before they could penetrate into the 
post-oak country. Even had they been there, the system would 
not have been used, as it is not to this day. These people could 
not divorce religion and education. Besides, the language they 
wanted was the Wendish, not the English nor even the German. 
Under the circumstances it was quite natural therefore that Wen- 
dish was the only language used in the early years. ; 
Typical of frontier days, the first school in the log house would 
be unique to our eyes. Two long counters served as tables, and 
planks as seats. On Sundays the counters were taken out, and 


sy 


24) Kilian, op. cit., p. 3. 

25) Teinert, loc. cit. One of these two rooms is still standing, though on a dif- 
ferent site. It is now used as a barn by one of the teachers of the Serbin school. 

26) Teinert, loc. cit. : 

27) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XI, Dec. 1, 1884. 


the planks served as pews for the congtegation. The red stone 
flooring was perhaps a luxury to the children who used good old 
- Mother Earth at home. There was about one book for each child, 
-and a number of | catechisms were distributed for the religious 
instruction. As soon as one of the older children learned the lesson, 
he assisted the busy teacher by instructing the younger ones.”® 

In time some of those who had remained along the way joined 

the colonists. This necessitated adding a wing to the parsonage.” 
But the log cabin parsonage itself was used by Kilian as a home till 
he died in 1884.°” : ; 
_ The times were hard indeed for the settlers. In a strange 
land, meeting unaccustomed hardships, and cut off from the rest of 
the population by the barrier of language, these pioneers had a 
severe lot. However, from all accounts they were happy days be- 
cause there was unanimity of spirit. And when Pastor Kilian 
and Karl Teinert, the patriarch of the community, set off on their 
oxsled to Industy and Cat Springs for services, there was unanimity 
of purpose; Kilian led the singing, and Teinert played the violin. 
The hardship of the years had humbled them, Kilian wrote to 
Dr. Walther.*” 

This unanimity of spirit was soon to be disturbed by an outside 
element, namely the German Methodists who, already in 1856, had 
begun preaching at the near-by Pin Oak and Rabbs Creek. To 
understand the influence of the Methodists on the German element, 
one must go back to the condition of Lutheranism in Germany. 
For some time the Lutheran Church in Germany had been influenced 
by a pietism which opposed much that was sterile in the church life 
of the day. It represented an element which was often given to an 
overemphasis of Christian experience and enthusiasm. In Germany 
the movement did not separate itself from the Lutheran Church, 
and when those with a pietistic tendency came to this country, they — 
found Methodism more to their liking than Lutheranism. Thus 
a strong German Methodist element arose during the first half of 
the nineteenth century, and wherever German was the language of 
the Lutherans, that Church had fierce contentions with the Meth- 

28) Interview with Mrs. A. Peter, nee Kilian, of Winchester. 

29) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XI, Dec. 1, 1884. : 


30) Teinert, loc. cit. : 


31) Kilian, op. cit., p.2. Dr. Walther had been a fellow-student of Kilian at 
the University of Leipzig and now was president of the theological seminary at 
St. Louis (Concordia Seminary), the chief institution of the Missouri Synod. 
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martiage, had formerly attended the Methodist church in La Grange 
during a short stay there. This family eventually joined the church 
of Kilian. John Rabe has left a personal record of the time, though 
written many years later: 

“A large number of Serb or Wend families had settled in our vicinity. 
These had their own preacher, who also preached in the German language. 
Since there was an absence of any other church group, my mother joined 
this congregation. When I was 14, she also sent me there for confirmation 


instruction. Mr. Kilian made every imaginable effort to show me that the 


Lutheran religion was the only true and correct one, that it was the only 
correct middle between the extreme of the Roman superstition and the 
pietistic enthusiasm [Schwaermerei]. He had me learn many passages and 
funneled into me [trichterte}] with great zeal the dogmatics of his Church. 
Of the living, saving faith; of the sincere confession and the complete 
change of heart; of the assurance of the forgiveness of sins and the tes- 
timony of the Holy Spirit; of all these great and elevating things of the 
Christian religion, not one dying word. Of course, I did not know any- 
thing else, as though there were no more to religion, and these proffered _ 
powerless hulls seemed a comfort [Labsal] to me. I looked with wonder 
and awe to my Gamaliel and marveled at his comprehensive Bible knowl- 
edge. Naturally I felt at this time a strange emptiness in my heart. A need 
did make itself known temporarily, which satisfaction, were I to follow 
the lead of my spiritual leader, I would have to look for in the foggy 
distance. 

The day of my confirmation arrived [1857]. I felt the importance 
of the same, and during the act tears streamed down my cheeks. Not with 
a careless heart but with earnestness and humility I went to the Table of 
the Lord for the first time. Yet I found in all this no satisfaction, no rest 
for my soul.” °”) 

Since this was written years after its author became a German 
Methodist preacher, we realize that much of it is subjective. Never- 
theless it gives an interesting view of a difficulty which was already 
beginning in the latter part of 1856. During this year a certain 
Rev. E. Schneider preached on the Pin Oak and Rabbs Creek, later 
organizing the present Grassyville congregation.”” 

There is also a report of the work of the Methodists dated 
February 9, 1857, by Rev. J. W. De Vilbiss, who wrote, “On Rabbs 


32) J. A.G. Rabe, Kurzer Abriss meiner Lebensgeschichte. 


33) Kirchliches Jahrbuch der Deuischen-Missions Konferenz der Suedlichen 
Bisch. Methodisten Kirche. 1912. 


. 


Creek we had also a blessed time. I saw one of the clearest con- 
versions here. Brother Kopp and Brother Munson wete with me, 


and their sermons. accomplished. much good.” Rev. De Vilbiss 
_ preached in English at Rabbs Creek while the others preached in 


German.” Very likely it is this revival that started the trouble for 


Kilian and his flock, for Kilian writes later that in 1857 the 
Methodists came in.*” 

Not only were the conditions favorable for the Methodists 
because of pietism, but another factor also operated. There is 
a natural tendency of the 
Wends to disintegrate into 
small groups. Some of the 
settlers had been coming to- 
gether for prayer meetings, and 
though efforts had been made 
to discourage these ‘“hora’s” 
as they were called, it seems 
that the church council had 
little or no success. When the 
Methodists came, therefore, 
with their revival and converted 
a family, those who maintained | 
these “hora’s” found the Meth- 
odists much to their liking. 
Preaching actually was begun, 
and prayer meetings were also 
suggested. To prevent trouble, Kilian himself conducted such 
meetings for about six months, twice a week, on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. At first they were well attended, but soon, without any 
apparent reason, they dropped off, and by Easter of 1858 they 
were discontinued.” 

As already stated, the drought of 1857 did much harm. 
Trouble increased when a ginner, who was a member of the con- 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church (1939) 


gregation, had the misfortune of having his gin burn down, destroy- 
ing the little cotton stored there. He refused to pay the farmers 


until forced thereto. The owner’s wife in anger went over to the 


34) Der Evangelische Apologete, Vol. II, Feb. 26, 1857. , 

35) Draft of letter by Kilian to Rev. Schaller, Oct. 20, 1859. Photo of 
original in microfilm in author’s collection. Hereafter referred to as A. M. C. 
(author’s microfilm collection) . ’ : 


36) Ibid. ~ 


| their affairs or leave the church, or he, Kilian, himself would leave. 


ee. he a ha | 
¥ 


j M C ists. Shortly before Pentecost of 1858 the Methodists 
preached in the home of the apostate Wend, and others of the 


congregation attended. Kilian naturally protested, especially in 
a sermon on the Sunday before Pentecost. He told the congre- 
gation that the disturbing members would have to straighten out 
37) 

From the information on hand, names are not mentioned, ex- 
cept that a certain Methodist, S. Fehr, first preached in the home 
of Chr. Eisenbach (Rabe’s stepfather, whose account was given 
above), who was not a member of Kilian’s church, though his wife 


was. Prayer meetings were held later in the same home and also — 


in the home of a certain Mr. Hempel. The first preacher who 


organized a Methodist church at Grassyville was Rev. E. Schneider.””’ 


Since Pastor Kilian had brought the issue to a head, most of 
the people who were in disagreement did not care to go over to 
the Methodists, although a few did. Instead, they turned to the 
‘Texas Synod for pastoral care.” They wrote to Rev. John C. 


Roehm, at that time president of the synod, stating their reason 
for leaving, some even claiming to have been excommunicated.*”” 


They also sent a delegation to Rev. J. George Lieb of Round Top, 


Texas, who likewise was a member of the Texas Synod. On Oc- 


tober 9, 1858, Rev. Lieb visited Kilian with one of the separatists 


and asked the cause of the dissension. Kilian, not wanting them — 


to go over to the Methodists, did everything in his power to direct 


37) Ibid. ; 

38) Rabe, Kurzer Abriss meiner Lebensgeschichte. 

39) The Lutheran Church in America is divided into synods which are con- 
federations of congregations. The heads of these synods are given the title of 
president. Some synods, especially the larger ones, are for organic reasons divided 
into districts. In some cases synods have united into larger groups called con- 
ferences, councils, or even retaining the name synod. In such cases there are 
usually no subdivisions into districts. Thus the General Synod consisted of a num- 
ber of autonomous synods, of which the Texas Synod was a member for a number 
of years. The head of this synod also had the title of president. The Missouri 
Synod (The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States) was 


an entirely separate synod, representing a very conservative Lutheranism and thus” 


differing greatly in practice from the majority of other synods. For geographic 
teasons it was divided into districts. The State of Texas was a part of the Western 
District until 1882. Because of its phenomenal growth and extensive territory, the 
Western District was divided, and the State of Texas became part of the Southern 
District. In 1906 Texas became a separate District. The heads of the Districts 
are also called presidents. To distinguish these titles, the latter is often referred 
to as the District President, and the national head is referred to as the President of 
General Synod (not to be confused with the synod which actually bore that name). 

40) Letter received June 5, 1859, by Rev. Roehm and mentioned in his report 
to the synod in session, as recorded in the minutes of April 27, 1860. Archives at 
Seguin, Texas, of the American Lutheran Church, Texas District. 
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them to the Texas Synod, if he could not hold them for his own — 
church. The next day another attempt was made to reconcile the 
group to his church, but the faction cut off every attempt. On 
October 16, 1858, they took Communion from Rev. Lieb, and thus 
the matter came to a definite schism.*” ; 
Having broken away from Kilian, they applied for membership 
in the Texas Synod as the St. Peter’s Church of Rabbsville. Their 
application came up in the synodical meeting of May 13, 1859, but 
before accepting the congregation, President John C. Roehm was 
instructed to investigate the matter further. Meanwhile Rev. Lieb 
was to setve as pastor.” (7, ge continu ed) 


The History of Lutheranism in Southern Indiana 
: By WALTHER HUCHTHAUSEN, Vallonia, Indiana 
Chapter I. The Beginnings 


_ The first half of the nineteenth century saw great things hap- ~ 
pening in the history of the Lutheran Church in America. The 
stories of the bountiful wealth of the great West brought eastward 
by the more courageous adventurers who dared to penetrate beyond 
the mountains caused many families to begin the historic migration 
actoss the borders of Western Pennsylvania into Ohio, from the 
Virginias and the Carolinas into Tennessee, Kentucky, and In- 
diana, and up the Mississippi River into Missouri and Illinois. 
Farms were cleared, and villages sprang up throughout this territory 
of rich soil and virgin forests. Land purchased from the United 
States Government at around $1.50 per acre was quickly home- 
steaded.”” Many Lutherans and nominal Lutherans from the 
parishes of the Ministeria and Synods of the eastern seaboard found 
new homes in a country that was without spiritual leadership other. 
than that of the sects and of the Roman Catholic Church, depend- 
ing on the locality in which they settled. 

Upon the heels of these restless Americans there rolled also 
a tremendous wave of immigrants from Europe, especially from Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian countries. These people took the same 
trails into the famed American inland. Among these, too, there 
was a great number of Lutherans. Some had left the Prussian state 


41) Draft of letter by Kilian to Rev. Schaller, Oct. 20, 1859. A.M. GC 
42) Minutes of the Texas Synod, session of May 13, 1859. Seguin archives. 
1) History of Jackson County, Indiana. Brant & Fuller, Chicago. P. 133. 
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_ because of the attempt by Frederick William III to impose upon the 
land by force a state church “too Lutheran for the Reformed, too 
Reformed for the Lutherans.” 2” Others left Saxony to escape the 
nausea of Rationalism. Still others —especially, it would seem, 
those who left Hanover — emigrated to America to escape com- 
pulsory military service.» To escape this service was also in great 
measure the reason for which a great number of Danes, Swedes, 
and Norwegians left their countries, not to mention as a matter 
of historical fact the inroads rationalism and sectarianism were 
making upon the otherwise solid Lutheran front formerly main- 
tained in these countries. And then there was the great number 
of young adventurers that left the Old World for the New to seek 
fortunes along the new horizons. 

The Ministeria and Synods of the East were aware of the trek 
to the West, and fearing that too many Lutherans might fall prey 
to sectarianism which was sweeping the country, they made efforts 
in many places to serve them. That concern was the reason, for 
instance, why the Pennsylvania Ministerium sent Wyneken to 
Indiana in 1838 to round up the scattered German Lutherans in 
that State, newest of all those east of the Mississippi.” That also 
was the impelling motive that urged Pastor Ludwig Marckert of 
the Synod of North Carolina to enter Indiana with his family in 
1816 and become the first Lutheran pastor to see that country. The 
report this pastor gave his Synod in 1817 describes church condi- 
tions in the Territory at that time: “Die Deutschen kommen von 
allen Gegenden dahin und zerstreuen sich nach dem guten Lande 
‘n allen Teilen. Bis das Land bezahlt ist, hat ein Prediger nicht 
viel zu hoffen und muss sein Brot mit dem Pflug erwerben, und doch 
wollen die Leute gepredigt und die Sakramente verrichtet haben — 


2) Steffens, D. H., Doctor Carl F. W. Walther, p. 31. 

3) This fact must be emphasized in the interest of historical honesty! — 
Many of those who managed to escape military duty by emigrating to America 
and establishing farms in Jackson County were entirely out of their element. They 
seem to have taken up the vocation of farming simply because that was the only 
occupation at the moment open to them. A case in point is the father of the 
Borcherding family of Driftwood Township. He was a highly trained cabinet- 
maker, a fact which is evidenced not only by tradition in the family but also by 
the excellence of the home and furniture he constructed entirely by hand, with — 
primitive tools, from the lumber he cleared from his own plot of ground. Yet 
he made a fortune by farming. — The story is told that in his later years he 
yearned for a sight of his native land. Though he tried to presuade his brother 
who had left Germany lawfully to allow him the use of his name for the trip, 
he was unsuccessful. He never saw Germany again. Cf. also: Hochstetter, Chr., 
Die Missourisynode, p.3. 

4) Steffens, op. cit., p. 239. 
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agai dem sind die Feinde der Kindertaufe canker aed probit en, _ 


ne 


zum Theil mit Glueck, dieselbe zu verhindern. — Hier wuenschte 
man sich im Stande zu sagen, tuechtigen Maennern hinlaenglichen 
- Gehalt zu geben, welche als Missionarien in die Gegenden reisen 
koennten.” ” | 
Though much of the immigration at this time was unorganized, 
in some instances a definite attempt was made at Lutheran coloni- 
zation. Such was the case with the 1,000 Prussians under Grabau 
who settled around Buffalo and in Wisconsin, and the four ship- 
loads of Saxons who traveled up the Mississippi to Perry County 
and St. Louis, Missouri.” Where immigration was unorganized, 
immigrants were drawn to localities where acquaintances and 
countrymen, and in some cases brothers in the faith, had settled 
before them. Such was the case in Fort Wayne and Adams County, 
Indiana, and in Cincinnati, Ohio, the two spots destined to become 
for the next one hundred years the centers from which Lutheranism 
was to spread throughout the whole of Indiana territory. 


During the years 1836—1838 a large number of men, pre-— 


dominantly single, had left especially three parishes in Hanover, 
Germany, and had found their way westward to Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Presumably they had been drawn to that city by the knowledge that 
_ others of their nationality and even of their home parishes had 
already settled there. These men arrived in Cincinnati with very 
little except their sense of freedom from the spiritual, economic, and 
military pressure of their fatherland. It was their intention to earn 
enough money in Cincinnati to buy land in the newly opened State 
of Indiana, upon which they then hoped eventually to settle. The 
Indian menace which had flared anew in the territory around 1810 
and at the time of the Pigeon Roost Massacre and which had 
destroyed almost every trace of white conquest in Indiana at that 
time had been completely overcome when the Treaty of Ghent was 


signed in 1814.° The United States Government was urging people » 


to enter the new country, and in an effort to draw settlers to the 
territory, it had passed the Act on April 24, 1820, called “An Act 
Making Further Provision for the Sale of Public Lands,” which 
made it possible for men of little means to build their futures upon 
cheaply bought land. : 

The immigrants carried through their resolve. In a short time 


5) Graebner, A.L., Geschichte der Lutherischen Kirche in Amerika, p. 637. 

6) Steffens, op. cit., p. 245; Hochstetter, op. cit., p. 3 ff. . 

7) History of Jackson County, Indiana, p. 108; Coleman, L. D., Pigeon 
Roost Massacre. 


Po 0 ol 
~ section of Southern In | . 
at once began to clear the land and to build log houses. Most of 


re ’ 


hem were able to buy land deep in the densely wooded 
rn Indiana called Jackson County. A few of them 


them, however, remained in Cincinnati for some time, possibly with 


a view to a greater stake before plunging into the wilderness.” 


Spr Among those who remained in Cincinnati the thought arose 
that some provision ought to be made also for their spiritual and 


cultural life in their newly chosen home. That thought impelled 


a group of nineteen men to advertise on July 4, 1838, a meeting to 
be held the following Monday at a “Unierte Schule” for the pur- 
pose of discussing the matter. To this meeting were invited “Ger- 
mans of the Reformed and Lutheran Confessions.” On July 11, 


1838, forty-five men appeared at the meeting, at which John Fried- 


rich Schneider presided and the school-teacher, J. H. Vajen, acted 
as secretary. The chairman indicated the purpose of the meeting 
in the following words: “Es ist unser aller Wunsch, dort, wenn 
auch wir ueber kurz oder lang uns ansiedeln, miteinander in 
christlicher Gemeinschaft zu leben, eine Kirche zu bauen und Pre- 
diger und Schullehrer zu halten, um auf alle Weise zu verhueten, 


dass wir und unsere Kinder in Religion und Sitten verwildern, viel- 


mehr auf diese Weise wahre Religioesitaet und Tugendliebe zu 
befoerdern.” The main question under consideration was the 
purchase, by those “of Lutheran Confession,” of about eighty acres 
of Federal land in Jackson County, Indiana. 

It was decided at this meeting — presumably with much en- 
thusiasm since thirty-nine of the forty-five men at once pledged 
a part of the necessary money — to send a committee composed of 
Johann Mehrhoff and H. Schroer to find suitable land in Town- 
ship V, Section 22, of the County. Fifteen dollars were allowed 
the committee for expenses. It was agreed that $115.50 be paid 
by the forty-four men still at the meeting at $2.62/, a head and 
that this amount be turned over to the school-teacher for safe- 
keeping. The transaction, in case land was purchased, was to be 


made in the names of the committee’s members. The amount of 


$102.3714 was collected at the meeting and turned over by the 
secretary to the committee on Monday, July 16, 1838. The com- 
mittee at once set out on the journey to Jackson County. It must 


8) Some of these people evidently changed their minds when the reports of 
the first lean years the settlers experienced reached them. Gaining steady employ- 
ment in Cincinnati, they remained there, and some of them found their way into 
the Lutheran Church there. A great many families in Jackson County still have 
many relatives in Cincinnati. 
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have been a swift journey for those fives since only eee weeks to _ 
the day elapsed from the beginning of the journey to the third of 
August when the committee gave its report to the assembled mem- 
bers. There were two possible trails from Cincinnati to Southern 
Indiana in those days: one by boat down the Ohio River to the 
Falls of the Ohio and then overland either by Indian trail through 
the hills to Fort Vallonia or over the flat lands of Scott County 
along the trail to Rockford, where there was a mill surrounded by 
a small community of settlers; another lay overland from Cin- 
cinnati through the forests along the Ohio to either of the two 
trails mentioned. The two men must have covered a distance all. 
told of about three hundred miles.” 

The committee made its report on Friday, August 3, 1838. 
The report stated that the committee was unable to find eighty 
actes in Jackson County suitable for the purposes for which they 
were to be purchased; that they had therefore bought a tract of 
forty acres which, they thought, would be usable. A charter and 
a bill of expenses were handed the assembled members. The account 
of the committee was given as follows: 


40 atrestof land \(@! $129 $50.00 
Traveling ‘expensesa2 sawlie 2 Ga eee 15.00 
Certificate of Register (at the Grace Land Office 
of the U.S. at Jeffersonville, Indiana) nee 50 
Registry sof the-land < 222 oe ee ee 1.00 
Total > csp 2S ee _ $66.50 


After the work of the committee and its report had been 
gratefully acknowledged, three trustees were elected to serve until 
the “regular election” scheduled to be held on January 2, 1839. 
They were given the authority to prepare a legal deed to cover 
the acquired property. This deed was duly procured at the cost 
of $2.00 and presented to the congregation on August 11, 1838. 
The deed was acknowledged about three years later by an official 
“Certificate of Landgrant” in the name of Henry Fian, dated 
January 9, 1841, and signed by President Martin Van Buren.’” 


9) Cf. One Hundred Years Ago, the Reminiscenses of David Sturgeon, 

p. 33 ff., for an interesting account of travel northward from the Ohio River through 

the forested “knobs” of Southern Indiana to Fort Wallonia. The trail was of 
Indian origin. 

10) The name of Henry Fian does not otherwise occur in any of the records 
of the congregation. This is a queer circumstance, to say the least, since it might 
reasonably be assumed that so. important a document should have been issued in 
the name of one of the group’s leaders. — The Certificate of Landgrant is still in 
the possession of St. John’s Congregation in Jackson County. 


- 


bership in the fledgling congregation was conditioned. They were 
also instructed to prepare a constitution, to be read to the assembly 
in a later meeting. : 


Although the group of less than four dozen men (forty-three 
signed the constitution) seriously entered upon the preparation 
for the establishment of a church home in Jackson County, gladly 
sacrificing a little at least of the little they possessed to catry out 
their patently earnest endeavor, it is evident from the records that 
their good intentions were not grounded on clear Scriptural knowl- 
edge. Throughout those first meetings held in Cincinnati the 
preservation of their “Deutschtum” seemed to be as important to 
them and for their children as the preservation of the true faith. 
Their meetings took place in a German schoolhouse owned by 
a united “Lutheran and Reformed” congregation; the invitation to 
the first meeting was issued to Germans of “the Reformed and 


Lutheran” confessions, and this phrase was used synonymously in 


the early records with the phrase: “Deutsche evangelischer Kon- 
fession” and “Deutsche unserer lutherischen Konfession.” Always 
there is the emphasis upon the word “German,” with the type of 
confession adhered to remaining optional. Furthermore, the coup- 
ling of the word “Sitten” with the word “Religion” and the in- 
variable insistence upon “Religioesitaet und Tugendliebe” would 
indicate not only or primarily a concern for personal faith and 
Christian morality, but also a nostalgic desire to maintain in their 
new surroundings the customs and habits they remembered and 
loved in their fatherland.” 

Besides the evident mixed motives which guided this organiza- 
tion, the constitution of thirty-one paragraphs presented by the 
trustees on August 31, 1938, and adopted by the organization in that 
meeting also brings out an unfortunate lack of understanding of 
Holy Scriptures regarding the doctrines of the Church, the Ministry, 


1i) Although the maintenance of old national customs and even the desire 
to retain their national jdentity so prevalent among immigrants during America’s 
early development was understandable, the fact that these things were overstressed 
caused much trouble in later years, especially for people of German origin. In 
Jackson County the nationalistic wall the people built around themselves resulted 
in anthropological evils (now quite noticeable) and precluded any real mission-work 
among people of other than German origin for generations. The records of Trinity 
Church in Driftwood Township, for instance, indicate that only one non-German 
adult was gained for the Church (except two others gained by the accident of mat- 
tiage into the church) until 1938. And that congregation was founded in 1874! 
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ae the Gall The constitution insists hae ne organization Be 
called “Deutsche Evangelische Gemeinde” and maintains that only 
_ German is to be used as long as five members still insist on that 
language. Furthermore, the Church Council, composed of six mem- 
bers elected by twos each year for a term of three years, was given 


the power to determine the qualifications of candidates who pre- 
sented themselves for the office of the Ministry in the congregation. 
They were not guided in their constitution by any principles of con- 
fessionalism whatsoever. — It sufficed merely that the candidates wete 


either of Lutheran or Reformed confession — whatever that meant 


to the current council. Otherwise the council-members were to be 
guided presumably by their own ideas of religion in their choice of 
candidates ultimately to be presented to the congregation, except 
that it was definitely stated that they should favor graduates of 
German universities. After this cursory examination the candidates 
selected were called upon to preach two trial sermons, after which 
two thirds of the voters of the congregation would decide by 
majority vote who was their choice. Thus a candidate became 
a pastor and was expected to carry out his duties as outlined in 
great and painstaking detail in the constitution: preach the Word 
of God, instruct the children of the congregation (for three to four 


hours daily from October to April) if there was no teacher, ad- 


minister the Sacraments, keep the vital statistics of the congregation, 
and report to the membership each year in the January meeting. 
He was thus a sort of executive figurehead; he was not really 
expected to be a true spiritual father. Above all, he was constitu- 
tionally not permitted to “cater to any old-fashioned trend of 
thought in religion.” In the business of the congregation he seemed 
to be allowed no voice whatever.- He was not necessarily present at 
congregational meetings; in fact, it appears that he was not per- 


mitted to attend them. And he was to use his membership in the. 


Church Council (ex officio) only when it was necessary to break 


a tie vote. The pastor thus was definitely assumed to be an hireling, 


expected to conform to the whims and wishes of an organization 
which called itself a Christian congregation but which was in reality 
a German-American Bund with a flair for moralization and the 
practice of expedient ethics. 

Even the constitutional rules regarding membership were com- 
pletely unscriptural. According to them membership became more 
and more conditioned upon the payment of annual dues and the 
original payment of $2.6214 instead of a confession of faith and 


rerminated at will without in the least causing a congre- 

I stir or the threat of church discipline. The presence of 
thaws cond itions establish the twin facts: 1) that the forbears of 
Lutheranism in Jackson County did not come to this country 
primarily for religious considerations or to escape religious per- 
secution but especially to escape military training and to better 
- their economic status, therefore in general for other than spiritual 
reasons; and 2) that the concern for their souls and the souls of 
their children was really a pious afterthought carried out in an 
atmosphere of indifference to real spiritual values. These facts, per- 
haps more than anything else, created conditions in the early history 
of most congregations subsequently organized in Jackson County 
which had the effect of retarding the growth of Lutheranism in this 
territory and which made it possible for most extraordinary events 
to occur —events which make Southern Indiana Church History — 
good material for a study of human behavior. 

The formal organization of the “German Evangelical Church” 
of Jackson County and the subscription in September 7, 1838,'”” 
of the original thirty-nine names to the constitution adspted a week 
previously mark the real beginning of church-life connected with the 
Lutheran Church in Jackson County, Indiana. During the next’ 
year and far into 1840 the business relative to this organization was 
carried on jointly by the members living in Cincinnati and those 
who had already settled in Jackson County.. The first regular 
church council, elected in Cincinnati January 1, 1839, was composed 
of men from both places. More and more of those who had pur- 
chased land in Jackson County left Cincinnati for their new homes, 
until it finally became evident that a majority of the members of 
the organization lived in the county. This fact was indicated in 
a request submitted by the members living in the county for a list 
of the Cincinnati members to determine the place of the majority. 
The migration from Cincinnati of all those who intended to leave 
the city evidently continued for a long period of time. 

In the meantime the people in Jackson County pursued their 
objectives. They cleared a part of their lands, built themselves log 
houses, and tilled the soil. During the late summer of 1839 they 
began to build a church of logs according to plans suggested by 


12) The congregation celebrated its 50th Anniversary in 1890, its 75th and 
100th in 1915 and 1940 respectively. These celebrations were historically incorrect, 
since their dates were based not on the year of the congregation’s organization but 
on the year of the first pastor’s incumbency. Cf. Pohlmann, F.W., Geschichte der 
ciara ts Ey. Luth. Ersten St. Johannes Gemeinde in Jackson County, Indiana, 

Poe 


the group still remaining in Cincinnati, which also forwar 


ded ay 
through Rockford its share of building costs — in all, according to ) 
the records, $156.1214. Some of the building material was pur- 

chased in Cincinnati; the rest was hewn out of the forests and 
prepared in great part at “Crain’s Mill.”. The corner-stone was 
laid by a Pastor Moehlmann of Cincinnati," probably toward the 
end of the fall of 1839. A parsonage was under construction during 
the early months of 1840, but it was not completed until about four 
years later. ; me: 

The fledgling congregation was now quite well established. 
During the past two to four years the settlers had been able to carve 
a rather precarious livelihood out of the forested hills and valleys. 
By 1840 they were prospering materially. They also communally 

owned a church building (though without pews, altar, and pulpit, 


which were not installed until 1843 or 1844), a sizable church 


property, and a parsonage under construction. But they had no 
pastor. Not until the end of 1840 did they receive one in the person 
of a certain Pastor Sachs.” He was evidently not much concerned 
with Scriptural principles or confessional attitudes. Methodistic 
through and through and a chiliast at heart, he played the congre- 
gation’s own game, and when three months later he heard of a parish 
financially more promising, he left Jackson County. Not being 
bound by a call, he evidently felt himself free to leave at his leisure. 

On July 19, 1841, the congregation voted to retain at $200 
a year the services of Pastor Friederich Isensee, who was to receive 
in addition to his salary the sum of 3714 cents for each child he in- 
structed in the school. Isensee, of whose background the records 
say nothing, probably turned up in the settlement as an itinerant 
preacher and offered his services to the congregation." He pro- 
fessed to be an Evangelical Lutheran minister; but his whole prac- 


s 13) No further information can be gathered about Pastor Moehlmann Front 
the ‘records available in Jackson County. Cf. Pohlmann, op. cit., p. 10. 
14) or Sachse. The spelling in the record book is illegible. 


15) We have a letter in our possession from Thirza O. Isensee, daughter of 
Pastor Isensee, giving a short account of her father’s life. Johannes Friedrich Isen- 
see was born in September, 1815, died April 26, 1899. In 1841 he was sent to 
America by his teacher, the Rev. J. Gossner, to act as a missionary. The congre- 
gation in Jackson County was his first charge. Between 1844 and his retirement in 
1875 he served Zion Church in Indianapolis, a charge at Bear Creek in Switzerland 
County, Indiana, and St. John’s Church at Hubbles in Dearborn County, Indiana. 
During his last pastorate he served for a number of years as president of the 
Southern District of the Ohio Synod. He died in Indianapolis. Writes Miss Isen- 
see: “. .. I surely have all reason to thank God for my dear good parents. Until 
death Gossner’s Schatzkaestchen (Treasury) has been our spiritual food for our 
BOWE... cet, 4 


congregation permitted him to accept the payment of “Beichtgeld,” 
not otherwise paid by the membership. Members who disliked their 
pastor were permitted to limit their contributions to $2.50, one 
dollar of which went to the pastor willy-nilly, while the Peaiaclsy 
was retained by the congregation. One member was summarily 


“excommunicated” *® from the congregation without the application 


of Matthew 18 simply because he attacked the character of the 
congregation in open meeting. Another member received the same 


treatment for allegedly insulting the pastor in private. It must 


be said, however, that Pastor Isensee seemed willing to work. In 
1841 he began to preach once a month at Rockford, and in 1844 
he preached at White Creek in Bartholomew County. But on 
April 21, 1844, when the constitutional time had come for the con- 
gregation to decide whether or not to keep its pastor, the congte- 
gation out of a blue sky demanded documents from Isensee relating 
to his theological studies in Germany. The committee delegated 
to approach the pastor in this matter seems to have received a cool 
reception. He gave them no information whatsoever, and the sense 
of the record would indicate that he considered the demand an 
imposition. When the committee reported to the congregation, 
therefore, it was decided in the same meeting to advertise for 
another pastor who was to pay his own moving expenses and who 
had to be able to teach the children of the congregation English.” 
Pastor Isensee thereupon followed a call to Zion’s Church in In- 
dianapolis. . 

The policies so far followed by the congregation in accordance 
with its constitution were bringing the congregation to a state of 
complete confusion. Quarrels began to break out and to become 
frequent occurrences. In the meeting of July 9, 1844, which had 
been called to choose another pastor, twelve men had to : delegated 
to keep order. The privilege of suffrage — so all-important to this 


16) The term “excommunicated” is consistently used in the early records of 
the congregation in two ways: (1) action by the congregation — without application 
of the principles of Matthew 18 — consisting in “striking from the list” the name 
of any recalcitrant member; (2) action by a member permitted to strike his own 
name from the “list” if he desired to sever his connection with the congregation. In 
either case, the member was assumend to have “excommunicated himself” —a theo- 
logical impossibility. 

17) The records do not indicate that any language other than German was 
taught in the school until much later. 


rian. ee instance: ae Hieticed yale waite were not EE Bie 
of the congregation to Holy Communion. For this privilege the 


congregation — was. mee hen those ee were rte to be in| 
arrears with their church dues. A rule was passed permitting no 
pledge for pastor’s salary to be less (!) than $2.00 per year. 
References to spiritual matters, found indeed only rarely in the 
records of meetings in the first year of the congregation’s existence, 
completely disappeared by 1844. And it was in that year that the 
name of the congregation was changed to “First St. John’s Church.” 
The congregation seemed to have been spiritually stalemated by its 
own lack of spiritual life and understanding. 

This confusion grew worse confounded with the appearance 
of John Jacob Meissner early in 1844. Before accepting the 
pastorate at St. John’s, he signed a contract with the congregation — 
in which the terms. of his pastorate were specified. According to — 
this contract, which indicates the legalistic trend of Meissner’s 
_thought, each member was ordered to pay $2.00 per year toward the 
$150.00 of the pastor’s salary and 50 cents for each of his children 
the pastor instructed in school for five to six hours a day, four days 
a week, during nine months of the year. Shortly thereafter, when 
an English translation’® of the constitution was contemplated, 
changes in several of its paragraphs were ordered. It is significant 
to note that, though these changes were evidently never officially 
_ made, most of them related to a change of the pastor’s status in 
the congregation. The intention was to make the pastor less 
subservient to congregational rule. The accepted practice of the 
congregation of making full membership dependent on the payment 
of the $2.62!4, cash on the barrelhead, originally agreed upon by 
the founders of the congregation, was continued and much more 
strenuously enforced until, in 1845, the requirement was raised 
to $3.00. 

It appears that the Rev. Mr. Meissder’s legalism made him 
a practicing pietist. Pastor F. W.Pohlmann, who served the con- 
gregation half a century later, reports,” on the basis of congrega- 
tional tradition, that Meissner was flagrantly Methodistic in his 
practice, requiring from each member the knowledge of the exact 
moment of conversion. It seems that, for a congregation which 
was not overly religious from its beginning, this deeply enthusiastic 
trend, a result of the revivalistic movement sweeping America at 
the time, was just too much. Perhaps that very rationalism so 


18) There is no evidence that this translation was ever made. But it is 
a curious thing that the use of English should even have been contemplated at so 
early a date. 

19) Pohlmann, op. cit., p. 12—13. 
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again appeared before the congregation. On February 24, 1846, 
Friederich Boetticher of Monroe County, Indiana, and another 
‘candidate whose name has been smeared out of the minutes faced 
the congregation’s vote. Boetticher was chosen and preached his 
introductory sermon on Palm Sunday. 

Pastor Boetticher went to the other extreme from Meissner. 
Where Meissner was pietistic and rather lugubriously religious, 
Boetticher was tationalistic and completely sterile in his religion. 
As a matter of fact, there is serious doubt that the man was at all 
sincere or even that he had had a real theological training. The 
course his ministry took would indicate that he was an opportunist, 
ready to agree to anything that was at the moment to his advantage. 
In the meeting in which he was elected, for instance, he pledged 
himself with the congregation to an Article of Faith, the first such 
article yet adopted by the congregation.” Nevertheless, at the end 


20) Whether there was one council especially in charge of the school already 
at this time is unclear. Inference as well as the fact that there were two councils 
in later years seems to favor the assumption. 

21) The Article of Faith reads as follows: “1846 den 24ten Februar. Wir 
die Endes Unterschriebenen Glieder der deutschen, Evangelisch-Lutherischen Erste 
St. Johannes Gemeinde in Jackson Countie Indianna, Bekennen hiermit vor Gott, 
und unserem Gewissen dass wir die Schriften des Alten und neuen Testaments als 
dass geoffenbarte Wort Gottes Betrachten. Wir wollen darauf sehn, dass dasselbige, 
in unserer Gemeinde immer rein auf Grund der Apostel und Propfethen, und Nach 
Anleitung der ungeaenderter Augs Burgischen Conefession, der Schmolkaldischen 
Artikel und der Uebrigen simbolischen Buecher unster Kirche alls da sind die 
Apollogie der Aus Burgischen Confession die zwey Catechismen Lutheri und die 
Concordienformeln, gepredigt wird, wir Wollen selbst bey diesem Glauben unser 
Vaeter verharren Biss an unsrer Ende das walte Gott Amen. Friedrich Boetticher.” 
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of his two-year ministry the congregation evidently regretted the — 
meager spiritual fare it had received from this man and warned 
future candidates that proof must be forthcoming from them re-- 
garding their previous theological studies. Those who could not 
furnish such proof or were pledged to the “Neue Massregeln” in 
religion were asked henceforth not to apply. Again, whenever 
there seemed an opportunity to do so, Boetticher padded his purse. 
At the very outset he got the permission of the congregation to 
receive “voluntary” perquisites for official acts. It was only a_ 
matter of months when the membership rates went up to $3.50, 


although the congregation did at this time offer for two weeks 


a cut-rate membership at $3.00 spot cash. A year after his pastorate 
began, Boetticher demanded and received a taise in salary of $50 


per year. In January, 1848, he asked for another raise of $150 


which, however, was refused.” The cure of souls was not a part 
of Boetticher’s ministry. Pastor Pohlmann relates 2” that he 
preached a soggy moralism exclusively instead of the Word of 
Grace. When quarrels arose between pastor and people, the mem- 
bers were indeed advised to smooth out their difficulties by appealing 
to the church council for help and through the council to the con- 
gregation; but the reason for this otherwise laudable procedure was 
“to avoid the cost of court action.” And when members remained 
unsatisfied, they were simply given a week in which to become 
reconciled with the pastor or suffer excommunication. 

This sort of ministry had its natural consequences. Although 
Boetticher maintained a sizable following among those who liked 
his superficial religiosity, some members were driven to complete 
apostasy, while others, feeling rather than knowing that they were 
being deprived of something all-important for their spiritual lives, 
left their pastor to his own devices and simply remained away from 
any participation whatsoever in congregational affairs. This situa- . 
tion continued until the beginning of 1848. Then on January 23, 
without further explanation or further ado, the extraordinary de- 
cision of the congregation was recorded to advertise for a’ new 
pastor at $200 per year. . 

So far the pendulum of the congregation’s spiritual life had 


22) Salaries were notoriously low in those days, though they were not con- 
sidered low by pastor or congregation. The ministry seemed to have the curious 
notion that monetary demands should never be made of a congregation, and con- 
gtegations sustained that notion from their angle. Thus Boetticher’s sudden and 
large demands were considered extraordinary and uncharitable! 


23) Pohlmann, op. cit., p. 13. 
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yun: from one extreme to another. And as far as a congregation’s 
_ spirituality is concerned, so complete a reaction from blatant ra- 
tionalism to unashamed pietistic enthusiasm is about the limit of 
change. To be torn for long between these two religious contrasts 
would inevitably spell the end of any congregation. Either a violent 
and destructive explosion must occur, or the pendulum by some ~ 
_ means must be brought to a stop at the exact sane center of 

adherence to Scriptural truth. (To be continued) 


Thirty Years of Home Mission Work in the 
Rocky Mountain Country 


By the REV. HENRY T. RAUH 


Vi 

During this year I continued preaching on week-days in 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Canon City, and Sterling. On May 7 
T received a letter from one of the deacons in Pueblo with the 
information that an Evangelical minister, a Rev. G. G. Knus, from 
the State of Kentucky had come to Pueblo and was visiting the 
members of our church and representing to them that he had come 
to be my successor. I took the next train for Pueblo, called on 
as many of the members-as I could, disillusioning them, and both 
personally and in the daily paper announced services for the evening 
of the following day. The services were well attended. The wife 
of the Rev. Knus came, too; he, however, did not appear. After 
the services I made the following announcement: “There is a 
man in town, recently come from Kentucky, a Rev. Knus, who, 
as I have learned, has been telling the members of our church that 
he is to be my successor. Now I wish to state that I have had 
nothing to do with his coming, in fact, have had nothing to do 
with him at all. He is not a Lutheran. I would warn you con- 
cerning him and would request that you have no dealings with 
him. When the person who is to succeed me as your pastor has 
been selected, I myself will tell you his name and inform you of 
the time of his arrival and of the pastor who will ordain and install 
him in your midst.” Mrs. Knus was horrified at these remarks and 
abruptly left the church. We were not troubled again by that wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. Two months later Candidate Fred Meyer 
from our theological seminary in St. Louis, who in February and 
March, 1888, had been my assistant in Denver, was ordained and 
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installed as Missouri Synod Lutheran pastor in Pueblo by 
the members of our Mission Board. Pastor Meyer was to serve 
Pueblo and Canon City and to endeavor to establish other mission — 
_ stations in his section of the State. ea f. ok 2a 
On Nov. 2 I was suddenly called by telegram to Trinidad. 
_ The pastor there had become seriously ill with typhoid fever, so 
that for a time his life was despaired of. It was necessary for him 
to be taken to his home in Rock Island, Ill., where he lingered for 
a long time. He saw fit to resign his pastorate in Trinidad. The 
congregation being without a pastor, about the middle of the next 
year called a man who for good reasons had been suspended by 
the officials of our Synod and had him installed by a minister of 
the Evangelical Synod, but they did not fare well with him. He 
served them several years and then left. The congregation then 
_applied to the General Synod for a minister and joined that body. 
Tt is too bad that we lost this promising congregation. As to the 
congregation in Las Vegas, N. Mex., most of its members left the 
city, partly for their old homes, partly for Colorado and joined 
the congregations in the respective places. At the present time, 
however, we again have a congregation in Las Vegas with 11 voting, 
25 communicant, and 50 baptized members, served by the Rev. 
E, A. Wolfram. : 

On Nov. 10 the congregation in Denver celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. It ought to have been celebrated on Dec.21. But 
the congregation decided to have the celebration on the day men- 
tioned because that was the day on which 406 years before that 
great champion of Gospel truth Dr. M. Luther had been born. We 
had a German service in the morning and an English one in the 
evening. 

In May, 1890, I began to do mission work in Cheyenne, Wyo. 
I had in Denver solemnized the marriage of a man and a woman. 
whose home was in Cheyenne and who had seen my name and 
address in my church announcement in one of the Denver. papers. 
After the ceremony I inquired if there were any more German 
Lutherans in their city. The bride informed me that she had 
three brothers there and that there were a few more persons that 
she knew. The groom told me that he had been reared a Catholic 
but that if I would undertake to hold services there, he would 
gladly attend. They offered to take care of me if I came. I went 
there on May 13 and preached in the evening of that day and in 
the evening of the following day to about 30 people. The services 
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- heard a number of ladies being militarily drilled by an officer of 


the U.S. Army in the larger room. Wyoming in 1890 became 


a sovereign State by admission into the Union and provided for - 
woman suffrage in its constitution. The Territory of Wyoming 
was created in 1868. In the following year a bill granting women 


the right to vote was passed by both houses of the Territorial 
Legislature and on Dec. 10 signed by the governor of the Territory. 

~ I conducted services in Cheyenne every three weeks, preaching 
on two successive days each time, and continued thus until Sep- 


‘tember. In this month I wrote to President Hilgendorf of the 


Nebraska District, to which Wyoming would belong geographically, 


informed him of conditions and prospects in Cheyenne, and urged - 


the necessity of stationing a minister there. A few months later 
the Rev. H. Wind was installed in the capital city of Wyoming. 
In the month of August I began work in Brighton, a small 


town at that time of about 150 inhabitants and located 20 miles 


northeast of Denver. I held services there about fifteen times 
a year, always on week-days, for a number of years with more or 
less interruption, due to various causes. . 


On Aug. 17 the church in Durango was dedicated. Under the 


leadership of its pastor, the Rev. J. H. Tietjen, the congregation 
had erected a church building of their own and invited me to take 
part in the dedicatory exercises and preach the English sermon, 
which I cheerfully did. 

In 1891, in addition to performing my ministerial duties in 
Denver as best I could, I preached in Colorado Springs and 
Brighton, also occasionally in other small towns in the vicinity of 
Denver. Already in the preceding year I had ceased going to 
Sterling as most of the settlers, discouraged by harvest failures, 
had moved away. . 

On March 15, after having conducted services in Denver in 
the forenoon, I took the noon train for Pueblo to preach there 


‘in the evening, the'occasion being the dedication of our Lutheran 


church in that city. The work of Rev. F. Meyer had been favored 
by our Lord with signal success. The congregation now numbered 
36 voting, 72 communicant, and 135 baptized members. These 
good people had erected a beautiful church building on what is 
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called the Mesa, just beyond Corona Park, Abs 150 feet higher Rye 


than the main part of the city. The pastor of the congregation 
had preached the German dedicatory sermon in the morning; 


I occupied his pulpit in the evening and addressed the audience — 


in English. The next day on the return trip I stopped at Colorado 
Springs, preached there in the evening, and then took the midnight 
train for home. = 

In the month of April I had a singular experience with a 
Jesuit student, whose age I judged to be in the neighborhood of 


30 years. The Jesuit college which formerly had been in Las > 


Vegas, N. Mex., had recently been moved to the immediate vicinity 
of Denver, about two miles beyond what were then the northern 
city limits. Here the Jesuits erected a large and most beautiful 
and substantial building of fine, hard, Fort Collins red sandstone. 
One day in April a student from this college called on me at the 
request, I have reasons to suspect, of my Catholic neighbor, a widow 
with three sons and one daughter, who with her children had 
recently assumed an attitude of great friendliness toward my family. 
The student’s name was Hanchett. After he had seated himself 
in my house, he said he was anxious to learn something definite 
about the doctrines of the Lutheran Church. He acted as though 
he was worried about his soul’s welfare. I spoke to him of the 
Atonement, of justification, of faith, of the Gospel, of Christ the 
Mediator, and advised him to read and study St. Paul’s Epistle to 
_ the Romans and the one to the Galatians. He thanked me very 
much and asked if it would be too much bother to me if he called 
again. I said “No,” but urged him to make a thorough study of 
the two Pauline epistles just mentioned. Two days later he came 
again. We had another conversation, lasting about two hours. 
This time he said that the doctrines about which I had spoken to 
him appeared to him to be just about right; he emphasized the 


word about. Yet he thought we were wrong in not honoring the 


Virgin Mary as much as according to his idea we should; and we 
Lutherans were wrong, he ventured to suggest, in despising the 
rosary and the scapular. “Why,” said he, “I could not concentrate 
my thoughts in prayer if I did not use my beads; and I would 
fear some misfortune would overtake me if I did not wear my 
scapular.” I told Him that was superstition, of which he could 
easily convince himself if he left his beads and his scapular with 
me a few days, so that he could not use them. He finally agreed 
to do this and actually did it. Before leaving the house, however, 


he took a Catholic book from his pocket and handed it to me with 
the request that I read it and study its contents. Two days later 


he came again and began to talk about the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin Mary and other distinctively Roman Catholic 
teachings. But seeing that all his talk made no impression on me, 


he requested me in a most polite tone to return his beads and the 


scapular as, he said, he could not do without them another day. 
I complied with his request, and he left. That was the last I saw 
of him. eis 
“Strange things will happen sometimes. Thus on a Sunday 
evening while I was preaching to about 50 people in our church 
in Denver, a Negro suddenly entered and in a quiet unassuming 
manner slowly walked up the aisle to the pulpit, laid a silver dollar 
on it beside the Bible, bowed his head with reverential awe, and 
left the church in the same manner in which he had entered. After 
the services my people asked me if I was not frightened. I told 
them that I was not, as the man’s entire demeanor indicated no 
intention on his part to harm anyone. In some other city he may 


‘have come in contact with our Lutheran Church and learned to 


know and admire its teachings, and in this case he may have desired 
to make manifest his appreciation of the Gospel of Christ, which 
we preach in all its sweetness. 

While doing mission work in Colorado Springs in August 
I called on various people on the twelfth of the month; among 
them was a young lady who was doing general housework for 
a family by the name of Hayes. Mrs. Hayes was the former 
Winnie Davis, the daughter of Jefferson Davis, the one-time presi- 
dent of the Southern Confederacy. In this house I noticed a picture 
of Pope Pius IX hanging on the wall, with an autograph written 
by the Pope and sent to Jefferson Davis while the latter was in 
a United States prison. I copied the words. Here they are: 

“Hodie, si vocem dei audieritis, nolite obdurare corda vestra. 


Testor ego subscriptus S. Cong. de propaganda fide Cardinal 


Praefectus superiora verba signata fuisse manu S[ancti} D[omini ]} 
nostri Pii P. P. IX. decimo Decembris 1866. 
hi Ab. Card. Barnabo Praef.” 


The letters following the capital S and the capital D are not 
in the original but were inserted by me. I continued serving Colo- 
rado Springs until the middle of October when I turned the charge 
over to the Rev. W. Luessenhop, whom the Synod had sent out to 


: \ 

Colorado as traveling missionary for ihe: central and 
of the State. He was obliged to be on the road 
time; the Rev. Fred Meyer of Pueblo, 45 miles south 
Springs, would, therefore, occasionally preach at the ie place and — 
thus assist the missionary. Near the end of the year both of these 

_ ministers, according toa prearranged plan, were in Colorado Springs 22 
at the same time, canvassed the city, and held services every night 
~ for an entire week. As a result of such activity on their part the 
attendance increased; the Mission Board was informed of the con- 
dition of affairs and of the necessity of having a minister per- 
manently stationed in this city. The Board called the Rev. F. 
Haeuser, of Lansing, Mich. He accepted the call and was installed 
on Jan. 10, 1892. By special request I went down from Denver in 
the afternoon of that day and preached the English sermon in the | 


evening. (To be continued) 
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